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EpiroRiaL BuzzinNcs. 


The Loss by Fire sustained by Mr. 
E. T. Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mo., as men- 
tioned on page 611, makes it necessary for 
him to sel! his bees at once, in order to raise 
necessary funds to meet his obligations. 
Any one within shipping distance who may 
want to buy some bees, would do a kind act 
by buying them of him. It will help him 
over the hill of difficulty that he is now 
trying to climb. 





From Prof. N. W. McLain, Direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
of the University of Minnesota, we have 
received Bulletin No. 8, which gives reports 
upon Siloing Clover, Sources of Home-Made 
Manures, the By-Products of Wheat, the 
Rocky-Mountain Locusts in Otter-Tail Co., 
Minn., in 1889, ete. The latter is an exhaus- 
tive treatise, and is extensively illustrated, 
showing these pests in their various stages. 








R. McKnight, Esq., Owen Sound, 
Ont., has sent us a large photograph of his 
residence, which shows that he believes in 
taking solid comfort in his home life. The 
massive residence, beautiful lawn, copious 
barn, and interesting family, all shows that 
he enjoys his surroundings, and the name of 
the place, “‘ Homewood,” is expressive and 
appropriate. He has our best wishes for 
happiness and prosperity. 

He has also sent us a photograph of his 
honey exhibit at the Industrial Exhibition 
at Toronto, mentioned last week on page 
643. Itisno wonder that he carried off so 
many prizes. 


The Autumn Catalogue of Christian 
Weckesser, of Marshville, O., is on our desk, 
with offers of queen-bees, small fruits, 





The Northwestern Convention 

met as announced in this city last week. 

The number in attendance was very credit- 

able—about 80—and all were enthusiastic 

and entertaining. About 10 lady bee-keepers 

were present, and some of them took part in 

the discussion—particularly that veteran, 

Mrs. Lucinda Harrison. Five sessions were 
held, and the enthusiasm did not lag at any 
point. 

The proprietors of the Commercial Hotel, 
where the Convention was held, and where 
the headquarters were established for all in 
attendance, endeavored to make all their 
visitors feel at home, and won golden opin- 
ions for their promptness and attention on 
every hand. Every one, from the proprie- 
tors, Messrs. Dabb & Co., to the bell boys, 
seemed anxious to serve us with the best 
this popular house affords. Bee-keepers 
coming to Chicago, could not make a better 
selection than the Commercial Hotel during 
their stay in the metropolitan city of the 
West, which sits like a Queen on the shore 
of beautiful Lake Michigan. 

The Convention had no set programme, 
but the discussion included everything, in 
the line of apiculture. 

The daily papers, as usual, poked fun at 
us, and characterized our sessions as “ queer, 
droll meetings of farmers, with long, shaggy 
beards, and informal to the last degree.”’ Of 
the discussions, the Herald says: 


An almost illimitable supply of questions 
was discussed. They were furnished ina 
way ey keeping with these informal 
meetings. hen any member of the con- 
ference desired to be enlightened on any 
particular point in bee-culture, he wrote the 
question out on paper, and laid it on the 
chairman’s table. ‘Then it was announced 
tothe meeting, and, after being thumped 
and kicked around among the delegates till 
the wind was knocked out of it, it was laid 
aside for the next one proposed. ... 


They talked straight from the shoulder, 
and when they came upon a porae that 
needed particular emphasis, walked up be- 
oe the chairman and fired it straight at 

m. 


After making some more foolish asser- 
tions about what was done, the reporter 
drew on his imagination for the following, 
for nothing akin to it was enacted : 


“ What kind of a hiveis best adapted to 
down the swarming fever ?”’ was one of the 


sleep, and, springing to the floor, yelled, 
* Mine!” He then went into a lon 
cussion about divisible brood-chambers, 


home in a wooden hive. 


the queen.”’ 


do is readily adopted b 
proper caper. 


his swarms and seek a new occupation. 





plants, etc. 


questions that were raised. It had no sooner 
been announced than one old fellow in a far 
corner of the room broke out of a deep 


dis- 


shifting crates, artificial wooden combs, and 
otber things that go to make a bee féel at 


Another delegate made some such re- 
marks as, “‘Hold up the king and discard 
The queen of aswarm of bees 
seems to be the most potent powerin the 
party, and whatever she can be induced to 
the rest as the 
The bee-keeper who cannot 
manipulate the queen might as we!: liberate 


The reporter remarked that a member of 
the Northwestern Society would catch any 
swarm by simply going up to a tree where it 
had settled, and “cluck and whistle until 


With this starter in Saturday’s papers, we 
need not wonder that Sunday’s Inter-Ocean 
should contain the following : 


Yesterday’s session of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention was taken up mainly by the 
discussion of how best to exclude the adul- 
terators and imitators of honey from the 
legitimate honey market. The methods of 
testing honey by chemical analysis were re- 
viewed by the scientific members of the 
body, and it was clearly shown that no 
house-keeper need lack the knowledge or 
means of assuring herself regarding the 
urity or impurity of honey purchased by 
as ne 

Acommittee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of bringing the combined influence of 
the bee-keepers of the country to bear upon 
their respective congressional representa- 
tives, with a view tothe enactment of a law 
analogous to that of protecting dairy butter— 
whereby all imitations or adulterations of 
the genuine article shall be marked or 
branded as such, under suitable penalty in 
case of neglect. 


The Sunday Times had a similar an- 
nouncement, beginning with these words: 
“The Bee-Keepers’ Convention yesterday 
declared war against the honey-factories ’”’— 
a pure fabrication. 
The session on Saturday began at 9 a.m., 
and lasted until 1:30 p.m., and up to within 
ten minutes of adjournment, not a-word had 
been said about “ honey-factories”’ or adul- 
teration. It was then stated that at the Ex- 
position a method for testing honey by 
chemical analysis was being exhibited, etc., 
and it was suggested that a committee be 
appointed to look into the matter. As it 
was already past the hour of adjournment 
(1 o’clock), and many had left for home 
(among them President Miller), and as dll 
remaining were suffering the pangs of 
hunger, and wanted to go to the dining 
room, the vote was put—and stood 11 to 12 
for a committee. A motion to adjourn was 
then made, and there was a rush for dinner. 
Bee-keepers need no legislation against 
adulteration, for it has been killed by the 
low price of honey! When it does not pay 
to adulterate, no one wants to take the 
trouble to do it, and as a result but very 
little, if any, adulterated honey can any- 
where be found! All the “‘swash” in the 
daily papers about adulteration is, therefore, 
without foundation or excuse. 


—_—_-2e-@ 





New York Honey.—Mr. E. L. Pratt 
writes thus: “‘ Cobb, Aldrich & Co., large 
retail grocers of Bostom, Mass., have on dis- 
play, in their show -¥inttigw, 45,000 pounds 
of New York clove® é@y.in scant-one- 
pound sections, at Meemts per section. It 
attracts a large crowd of people about the 
show-window.” That is a sacrifice. 





—_ 2 @ se —_ 


A. D. Ellingwood, of Milan, N. H., 
took two prizes at the Lancaster Fair—one 
being forcomb honey. The Gazette says: 
“The show in Floral Hall was very good, 
and we noticed a fine display of honey by 
Mr. Ellingwood, of Milan.’’ 





atl 


The First Engraving on page 648 
is an unfinished sketch. It was sent by an 





the bees settled into a compact ball,’’ etc. 


oversight of the author, and is meaningless . 
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The International Convention. 
—The Editor of Gleanings has sent us 
advance shéets of the following article, 
which will appear in the next issue of that 
periodical : 


Where Shall we Hold the Next National 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention? 





SHALL IT BE CHANGED FROM BRANTFORD, 
ONT., TO BUFFALO, N. Y. ? 





The Canadian Bee Journal for Sept. 18, 
1889, contained an editorial touching upon 
a point that I had been thinking of for some 
time. It reads as follows : 


While at Buffalo, we lost no opportunity 
of inviting our American friends to be wit 
us at the wy International Convention, 
to be held at Brantford in December, and 
we were encouraged by many promises to 
be present. We hope that our Canadian 
bee-keepers will not forget to be present, 
and give our visitors such a welcome as they 
deserve. By the way, would it not be mere 
justice to place the holding of the next con- 
vention at Buffalo? The bee-keepers there 
would like it, andit will give Canadians a 
good chance of again being present. Besides, 
the Eastern States are deserving of it in 
their turn. Think of it, and come prepared 
to do the matter justice, in the best interest 
of the association. 


This set the ball rolling; and, of course, 
in view of the foregoing considerations, I 
could not help giving it another boost by 
writing the following letter to Dr. Mason, 
President of the Association, which will ex- 
plain itself : 


FRIEND MAson:—The last leading edi- 
torial in the Canadian Bee Journal for 
Sept. 18, strikes upon a point that I have 
been thinking of foralongtime. The rea- 
son the next International Convention was 
located at Brantford, was because its Secre- 
tary lived there, and could see to all the 
necessary business ; but now I am informed 
he has moved away, and has been away for 
some time. 


Now, the question comes up, what attrac- 
tion or what reason is there for having 
the convention in asmall town in Canada, 
with nothing particularly to call it there 
now ? The population of Brantford is only 
13,000, and it is but 70 miles from Buffalo by 
rail. Why would it not be a good scheme to 
change the convention to Buffalo, on the 
border of the two countries, in acity of 
250,000 population, and in the vicinity where 
some of the best bee-keepers io the world 
are located ? Wecansurely get better rates 
of travel to Buffalo. 


Fuit»ermore, there is a good, live man by 
the name of O. L. Hershiser, with whom 
you are acquainted, in that vicinity, and 
you may be sure he will leave no stone un- 
turned to make the next International a 
success, so far as accommodations, rates of 
travel, ete., are concerned. Buffalo, in the 
winter time, is a place of great resort, on 
account of the Niagara Falls, and I am sat- 
isfied that a much larger attendance can be 
had by some outside attraction than by bees 
alone. At New Orleans there was the 
largest attendance at the International in its 
history ; and the reason of it was the World’s 


Exposition. We were interrupted a little, 
it is true, by those coming in and going out; 
but 1 would a great deal rather attend a con- 


vention where there is a large attendance 
with some interruptions, than a small, one- 
horse affair, with an international name, 
and no interruptions. 
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Now, my better half and I, and, in fact, 
the whole of the Roots, want to see Niagara 
Pallsin the winter. For the sake of the 
women, therefore, and for the sake of secur- 
ing the presence of the New England and 
New York bee-keepers, exert your influence 
in favor of Buffalo, N. Y. The Canadians, 
according to the Canadian Bee Journal, 
will be just as willing to attend. There is 
nothing at Brantford now to attract the 
convention, and there is no reason why it 
should be held there. 


I will write to Prof. Cook, and also to Mr. 
Newman, and the Secretary, Mr. Holter- 
mann. The latter, under existing circum- 
stances, would, I think, just as soon, have it 
at Buffalo as at Brantford. Wechanged our 
place of meeting last year, and why not 
change it now? ‘Times and circumstances 
alter things very materially, sometimes. 

ERNEST R. Root. 

Medina, Ohio, Sept. 24, 1889. 


Hardly deeming it advisable yet to do any- 
thing about it in print, I sent press copies 
of this letter to Prof. Cook, who originally 
proposed meeting at Brantford, and to the 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Mr. Newman. The following replies were 
received, all of which seconded the change. 
The first one is from the President, who 
writes as follows: 


FRIEND ERNEST :—Yes, Lam in favor of 
a change of the place of meeting of the In- 
ternational Convention, provided that the 
Canucks so desire. Come to think about it, 
though, I do not think that it is any of their 
business, with the exception of Messrs. 
Jones and Hoiltermann. believe they are 
the only members in Canada. Why not put 
itat Niagara Falls, on the Canadian side, 
then we should be right where we could see 
the “beauty ”’ without leaving the conven- 
tion ? 1 am willing to go anywhere that my 
friends will allow ; and if Iam“ short” in 
December, you will not see me at the con- 
vention ; but I hope to be there, and Mrs. 
Mason with me. A. B. MASon. 

Auburndale, O., Oct. 1, 1889. 


I think I should still prefer Buffalo as the 
place of meeting, to Niagara Falls itself. 
Buffalo, besides being centrally located, is 
so near and accessible to the Falls that those 
whoso desire can visit them after the date 
of the convention. If, on the other hand, it 
were held at the Falls, there would be more 
or less interruptions during the session. In 
other words, Buffalo would be just near 
enough to be an attraction, and yet suffi- 
ciently removed from the roar of the great 
cataract to avoid interruptions. , 


Prof. A. J. Cook writes in this manner : 


Dear Friend :—I think your reasons are 
good. Weall only wish the best interests 
of the Association. If they would be best 
served by changing to Buffalo, as seems 
likely, then 1 say Buffalo. 1 see no ee 
tiom, unless the Secretary or the Canadian 
bee-keepers object. A. J. Coox. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Sept. 30, 1889. 


Brother Newman indorses it in this vigor- 
ous style: 


Friend Root :—Yours is received, with 
ress copy of letter to Dr. Mason, which lL 
1ave read carefully. If the Canadians do 
not object seriously, I see no reason why 
the convention should not be at Buffalo. 
Our best convention was held at Detroit in 
1885, on the border between the United 
States and Canada. The meeting at New 
Orleans was not one of the National Conven- 
tions. It was an extra, but it was good, end 
just as you say. Cvount me and the AMERI- 





CAN BEE JOURNAL in favor of Buffalo, and 
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send me advanced proofs of matter for 
Gleanings about the change, and I will sec- 
ond your motion, and support it to the best 
of my — THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Chicago, Llis., Sept. 30, 1889, 


_ Perhaps I should_have sent a press co 
to the Secretary, R. F. Holtermann, now 4 
Romney, Ont., Canada, but not then remem- 
bering his address, it was overlogked until 
now. I feel quite sure he will indorse the 
change. 

Now, then, you have the full facts before 
you. That we may ascertain the pleasure 
of the members of the Association and 
others, I suggest that those who favor the 
change, and also those who do not favor it, 
write directly to Thomas G. Newman & Son, 
925 West Madison St., Chicago, Llls., record- 
ing their vote : and Messrs. Newman, after 
receiving them, can transmit them to the 
officers of the Society, who will act accord- 
ingly.—ERNEsT R. Roor. 


In the above article Brother Root asks for 
opinions of bee-keepers to be sent to us 
relative to changing the location of the In- 
ternational Convention to Buffalo next 
December. This was done without consult- 
ing us, but we will attend to the matter with 
pleasure. We favor the change, if it re- 
ceives the endorsement of Mr. Holtermann, 
Mr. Jones, and other Canadians. They 
should have, been consulted first. 


Later.—Since the above was put into 
type, we have heard from several Canadians 
—among them being Messrs. Macpherson 
and Holtermann—and as they do seriously 
object, there can be no change from Brant- 
ford for the next International Convention 
—but for the sessions of 1890, Buffalo is just 
the place. The suggestion came too late. 
Let us now dismiss the subject, and work 
faithfully to make the Convention at Brant- 
rord a successful and interesting occasion. 





The Honey Seasonin Scotland 
is thus described by a correspondent in the 
Record for this month : 


Once more we are within measurable dis- 
tance of the close of the honey season. 
Though it has not turned out such a honey- 
flow as was anticipated in the early summer, 
nevertheless things look brighter for the 
bee-keeping gee than has been the case 
for several years. he crop of honey may 
be said to be a fair averageone. It will be 
generally conceded that colonies in the 
spring were ina very backward condition, 
through scarcity of food and want of bees. 
The early spring encouraged brood-rearing, 
however, and, before June closed, reports 
were current of 100 pounds of surplus being 
taken from single colonies. 


It is some years since the heather looked 
so promising as itdid at theend of July; 
but unfortunately bad bee-weather came 
when the bloom was at its height, conse- 
quently the yield of honey from this valued 
source was not great. 

The exhibits of extracted honey shown 
throughout Scotland this season have been 
very superior in flavor, color and consis- 
tency. Sections have not been first-class ; 
perhaps this may be attributed to the quan- 
tities of worked-out sections left from last 
year to be filled this season, and which ‘in 





nearly all cases fail to produce good quality © 
sections. 
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The Carniolan Apiary of E. L. 
Pratt, of Marlboro, Mass., is shown on this 
page. Concerning Carniolan bees, Mr. Pratt 
writes as follows : 


I think that the Carniolan bees have the 
advantage over all other races, because they 
are almost a perfect bee in the rough, as we 
have them now. With a reasonable amount 
of good breeding these bees will, without 
doubt, far exceed the most popular Italian, 
on account of their extraordinary breeding 

wer, hardiness and prolificness. Carnio- 

ans, in their purity, are gentler than any 
other race I know of. Their honey-gather- 
ing qualities are in accordance with their 
strength. 

The only argument against them is their 
swarming, woich I do not find a ‘bad fault 
with the new management for comb honey. 
My bees have not swarmed as much as they 
did when I kept Italians. There is seldom 
any robbing in a Carniolan yard, and it is 
with great freedom that one goes about his 








work with no fear of stings. 
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In the distance, among the grass, are 
shown a few of the nuclei hives—one hun- 
dred in all. 

These hives all take the Cary frame, with 
ten to the targe, and from three to five to 
the nuclei. 

The operator is your humble servant. He 
is just opening an imported-stock hive, 
without the use of smoke, during a clover 
harvest. 

During this season, 1889, not a single 
—— has been lost at mating time, out of 

hundreds reared. This is on account of 
vigor of the young Carniolan ee keep- 
ing all nursery hives a good distance apart, 
and allowing the grass to = up about 
them. All the breeding is done from very 
fine home-bred queens, and mated with the 
finest drones from tested imported stock. 
We are firm believers in breeding from the 
best drones as weil as from the best queens. 


Mr. Pratt was the editor of the Queen- 
Breeders’ Journal, which has now been 





consolidated with the Western Apiarian. 


Raising Alfalfa in Texas.—W. L. 
Moore, of Denton county, Texas, in the 
American Agriculturist for October, de- 
scribes his method of raising Alfalfa as 
follows : 


The soil best suited for raising this valua- 
ble forage plant isa deep sandy or waxy 
loam. lt grows best in.this State on the 
low lands, and its yield is fine. There are 
other soils here well adapted to it, which 
are now planted to cotton, and are not pro- 
ducing as profitable cropsas they would in 
this piant. 

To prepare the ground for alfalfa, plow it 
deep and harrow it thoroughly with a 
smoothing harrow. This should be done 
from the 1st to the 20th of October, so that it 
would give the alfalfa time to take root be- 
fore winter. If sowed broadcast, it will 
take from 12 to 20 pounds to the acre, or 12 
one eb the acre sowed in drills. The 

roadcast method succeeds well in this 
State, when there is a good season for it to 
takeroot. The seed should be covered to 





The Queen-Rearing Apiary of Mr. E. L,. Pratt. 


I often show my best colonies to visitors 
without using smoke at all. To them it isa 
wonder. A pure Carniolan bee should show 
— anywhere upon its eG The 
abdomen should be of a crow-black stripe 
with wide brown or grey bands. When 
pure, they are beautiful. | 


Concerning the engraving, Mr. Pratt sent 
the following to Gleanings as a description 
of it: 


The engraving herewith shows the north- 
east corner of what is known as the “ Pratt 
Bee-Farm,’’ of Marlboro, Mass. This apiary 
is wholly made up of the Carniolan race of 
bees, and is run for queen-rearing exclu- 
sively. Itis located in the centre of a city 
of 13,500 population. A small brook is in 
the background. The large hives in the 
foreground are stock hives, of the Cary type. 
The first three or four rows eontain im- 
ported qneens, and they are constanti 
drawn upon for brood to strengthen nuclei, 
ete., which keeps them from swarming. 


Those hives just to the left of the opera- 
tor contain the finest breeding queens pro- 
curable. These bees will submit to rougher 
usage without anger, and will endure the 
severest weather with less risk, than any 
other bees that we are familiar with. 


Uses of Beeswax.—An exchange 
contains the following paragraphs about the 
uses of beeswax, which will doubtless be 
interesting as well as valuable to many of 
our readers : 


Beeswax and salt will make ac, flatirons 
as clean and smooth as glass. ie a lump 
ot wax in a rag and keep it for that purpose. 
When the irons are hot, rub them first with 
the wax rag, then scour with a paper or 
cloth splinkled with salt. 


To engrave on iron or steel, first clean the 
place you wish to mark, and cover it with 
athin layer of beeswax, raising the edges 
so as to form abasin. Then write your name 
in the wax with a sharp instrument, cutting 
it through to the steel. When this is done, 
fill the basin with undiluted nitric acid, or 
aqua fortis, and let it stand awhile. The 
longer it stands the deeper it will cut. Then 
wash with water. 





Please Read the article on page 627 
of the Bee JouRNAL, on how to make 
*“ Honey a Staple Article,’ and then send 
us a Postal Card, if you have not already 





done so. 


the - roe of 3 inches, to insure a good 
‘stand. 

lt may be cut at least three times ina 
good season—once each in June, August 
and October. If the season is unfavorable, 
it can be cut only in June and August. If 
housed as soon as cut, it makes a splendid 
feed for winter. 

The manner of growing alfalfa in Texas, 
doubtless would work well in the North. 
Thisis an excellent honey-yielder, as well 
as a large producer of good hay, and should 
be extensively grown in localities where it 
will thrive. The seed can be obtained at 
this office at 32 cents per pound, post-paid, 
or at $3.00 per peck, by express. 


————__——_>+ ---- — 


Bauplane far Bienen - Wirts- 
chafiliche Bauten. This is the title 
of anew book in German by Josef Skach, 
Boitsberg, Germany, giving directions about 
building bee-houses, ete. Price, 1 mark. It 
is nicely illustrated, and is published by C. 
A. Schwetschke & Son, Braunschweig, Ger- 





many. 
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‘Whe Thing that Makes the Buzz. 


BY H. D. CASTLE. 


“ Buzz! buzz! buzz! buzz! you big bumble-bee 

Bending down the clover heads—can’t you talk to 
me? 

What a funny song you sing—buzz! buzz! buzz! 

cheu® ~— you’d get your nose all fullof dande- 
ion fuzz. 





“ Don’t you have a jolly time! honey every day ? 
Wearing all your pretty clothes when you go to 


play — 
Nicest kind of velvet coat—yellow satin jacket ! 
Buzz ! pass! buzz! buzz! How do you make that 
racket 


“ Now I've got you, bumble-bee, under my strawhat ! 
Buzz! buzz! buzz! buzz! Ill find out how you do 


Pretty little bumble-bee, | won’t spoil your jacket— 
Oh! oh! oh! oh !’’—Here’s another kind of racket. 


Nomne calls the bumble bee, “ Naughty cross old 
thing! 

Didn't litt'e Freddie know all about his sting ?” 
“See how big it’s swelling up! Oh dear! oh dear 


suz! 
Mamma, is the stinger the thing that makes the 
buzz ?"’"—The Housewife. 





OOOO eee 


QUERIES *e REPLIES. 


a hel de tel a hed de el dp La ak de ak i i i i ie ee 


Raising the Hive from the Bot- 
tom-Board in Winter. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 661.—1. In putting bees into the 
cellar for winter, is it advisable to raise the 
hive from the bottom-board? If so, how 
much ?—C, W. 


I have never done so.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

Yes. I raise it about 2 
M. DooLirtrLe. 
1. Yes, sir. 
—A. B. Mason. 


1. It is. 2. A full half-inch will an- 
swer.—J. P. H. Brown. 

It is better to raise it, say half an 
inch, if practicable.—DADANT & Son. 


inches.—G. 


2. Two inches or more. 


I never have wintered bees in cellars. 
—J. E. Pon. 

1. Yes, sir. 2. About 2 
about right.—C. H. DrpBern. 
1. Yes. 2. Two or three 

MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


inches is 
inches.—- 


1. Yes, if you use a loose-bottom 
hive. 2. Half an inch.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


1. Yes, where hives have movable 
bottom-boards. 2. One inch.—WILL 
M. BARNUM. 


I should like all hives 2 inches above 
the bottom-boards, were it easy to ar- 
range it so.—A. J. Cook. 


1. I suspect that it is qtite impor- 
tant. 2. I have planned to havea 
space of about 2 inches.—C. C. MILLER. 


It is advisable to give plenty of ven- 
tilation at the bottom. It does not 
matter how.—M. MAHIN. 


I think so. I remove the bottom- 
board and put inch pieces between the 
bottom of the hive and what it rests 


It will do no harm if the cellar is 
warm. The warmer the room, the 
more it can be raised. —_EUGENE SECOR. 


It in the very nature of the case de- 
pends upon the temperature and hu- 
midity of the cellar. In a very damp 
cellar, I should think it essentially 
necessary to do so.—-G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. I think that it is. 2. I put a 
‘‘rim ” between the bottom-board and 
the hive 5 or 6 inches deep, and con- 
sider it of great advantage. Those 
having hundreds of colonies may ob- 
ject to so much trouble.—J. M. Suuckx. 


My experience last winter was not 
favorable to having the hives raised 
from the bottom-boards. Neither 
should the bottom-boards be removed 
unless the temperature is kept as high 
as 48°. It is better to make the frames 
3 inches deep, with stout muslin on 
one side, and filled with timothy-hay 
chaff. Place over the frames, and 
leave the bottom-board as in summer. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


I think not. It is a troublesome 
maneuver, asit exposes too much en- 
trance for the bees to fly out of and 
make trouble. I am sure that success 
or failure in wintering bees depends 
upon the disease called ‘ bee-diar- 
rhea.” You cannot stop it, nor pro- 
duce it, by dropping bottom-boards, or 
failing to drop them.—James HEDDON. 


If the bottom-boards are loose, the 
hives may be raised from them from 
half an inch to 2 or even 3 inches. But 
its advisability to do so, depends upon 
the temperature and humidity of the 
atmosphere in the cellar.—THE Eprror. 
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Getting the Greatest Volume of 
Smoke from Sulphur. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 662.—By what means can the 
greatest volume of fumes be obtained from a 
given weight of sulphur ?—E. & W. 


Ido not know.— EUGENE SEcoR. 

I do not know.—J. M. HAmBAUGH. 
By burning it, I believe.—A. B. 
Mason. 

I will not try to answer, as I have no 
use for sulphur, ‘and never have had.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I cover it over pretty well, and just 
let it burn.—C. C. MILLER. 


Place it upon coals of fire at a white 
heat.—G. L. TINKER. 


By using an inverted funnel, or hol- 
low cone; placing each super or hive 
upon a stand directly over it.—WILL 
M. BARNUM. 


If the querist wants to fumigate 
brood-combs or honey in sections, I 


will say frankly that I do not know.— 





upon.—R. L. TayLor. 





J. M. SHuck. 





I should say by burning. By closing 
a small room, the fumes would be very 
dense.—A. J. Cook. 


By using it in powder, and burning 
only a small quantity at a time.—J. E. 
PonD. 

By thorough combustion. Put the 
sulphur into an iror vessel,-and place 
a thick piece of red-hot iron upon it.— 
R. L. TAYLor. 


Burn slowly, and have it shut up in 
a tightly-closed room or box.—MAHALA 
B. CHADDOCK. 


By filling an iron pot about half full 
of hard-wood burning coals, and 
throwing the sulphur on top.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


A given weight of sulphur, when 
burned, will produce the same volume 
of fumes under all circumstances. 
They may be more or less diluted with 
air, according to the space in which 
the sulphur is burned.—M. Manin. 


I cannot say. An iron kettle with a 
little kerosene in it ignited, and 
sprinkle flour of sulphur over it, does 
very good work.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


The moment you start the sulphur to 
burning, it will give you all the smoke 
you want. Carry the fumes from the 
furnace by a draft-pipe into the cham- 
ber containing the articles to be acted 
upon by the fumes.—P. L. VIALLON. 


I could not say. My method of 
burning sulphur has been to use a 
broad-bottomed dish having coals 
scattered over the whole bottom so 
that the sulphur was largely spread 
out. This keeps it, to a certain ex- 
tent, from running together, thus al- 
lowing of greater combustion.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I prepare my sulphur for fumigat- 
ing by drawing strips of paper through 
a pan of melted brimstone. I then 
ignite these in an iron pot. The apart- 
ment must be tight to exclude the air, 
and should remain closed for 24 hours, 
otherwise the larve of the moth will 
not be killed.—J. P. H. Brown. 


By burning the sulphur in a room so 
tight that the fumes cannotescape, and 
waste in bulk as the burning goes on. 
If the room is tight enough to hold 
the fumes, it is not so important as to 
the rapidity of the consumption by 
fire. Generally, the best results can 
be had by causing the sulphur to con- 
sume rapidly by fire. —G. W. DEMAREE. 


The samg ‘‘ volume of fumes” are 
‘‘obtained from a given weight of 
sulphur” when it is ignited. A good 
way is to have an iron pot half filled 
with live coals, and then throw the 
sulphur on it, in a close room.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 


Rearing Queens Above a Queen- 
Excluding Honey-Board. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





From the numerous letters which 
come to me from those who have tried 
the plan of queen-rearing as given in 
my book, all of which speak of their 
success in using the same, I am led to 
believe that this plan is to succeed in 
the hands of all, in every locality, and 
in every clime. Believing this to be 
true, I am led to offer a few words for 
those who think that the plan is a 
‘‘fussy one” as compared with the 
Alley plan and others. 


Certainly the making of the cells- 
cups cannot be what is alluded to as 
‘« fussy,” for these can be made during 
winter evenings, or at any time, this 
work being far better than passing 
away these unoccupied moments in 
sitting around the store or tavern, 
Wstening to the idle gossip there, as 
some are known todo. As this part 
of the work is so easily and quickly 
done, it hardly enters in as to time 
consumed, but, to be just, we will 
allow the time as five minutes to make 
the dozen cups for one colony. 


Next we have the getting of the 
larvee for the cups, and the two cells 
which contain the royal jelly, which is 
to be put into each of the cups. This 
will consume about five minutes more ; 
while the putting of the same into the 
cups will take about ten minutes. I 
have often done it in seven. Then it 
will take about two minutes to slip this 
stick of prepared cups into the frame, 
and place it in the upper story of any 
hive which has a queen-excluder over 
it. 

The work is now done until about 
the time the queens are ready to hatch, 
when it will require but a moment to 
take the frame of cells out of the hive, 
and about a minute a piece to put each 
cell into a nucleus ; or into the apart- 
ments partitioned off at each side of 
the upper stories, where they are to 
hatch and become fertilized ; for these 
cells can be picked off the frames as 
easily as apples can be pickéd off a tree, 
while no combs need ever be cut where 
the cells are to be inserted. Simply 
press the hard and the unyielding base 
of these wax-cells against the side of 
the comb until it is imbedded into the 
same, and it it is a fixture. The aver- 
age number of cells which I secure 
from each prepared frame is ten, and 
as it takes but 33 minutes for the whole 
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operation from beginning to end, we 
have about 3} minutes as the time con- 
sumed to the apiarist to secure a lay- 
ing queen, by this “fussy” plan, as 
Mr. Alley and some others call it. 

Well, I do not believe in cheap 
queens, as all know; but if I did, 
would not one dollar (the price usually 
charged for untested queens), pay me 
pretty well for 3} minutes’ work ? Now 
let us look at the Alley plan a little, 
and see how long it will take to get 
the same number of queens, which is 
about the number as recommended by 
Mr. Alley. 

Of course you will want a swarming- 
box to keep the bees in for ten hours, 
which he recommends to prepare them 
for cell-building ; but as this is easily 
made, and will last a lifetime, this is 
not worthy of mention. 


Now you have to drum the bees. out 
from a colony, so that they fill them- 
selves with honey, and leave them in 
this swarming-box for ten hours. ‘This 
drumming-out process will take ten 
minutes at least, if the bees have time 
to fill themselves with honey. Then it 
will take two minutes to take them to 
the cellar and get them again, and 
two minutes more to hive them into 
the hive where they are to build cells. 


Next is the getting of the strip of 
comb containing the larvee, the cutting 
it into strips, the killing of every other 
larva with the brimstone end of a 
match ; the melting of wax and rusin 
to stick this strip on the comb, and the 
fastening of the same in place, which 
we will place at the very reasonable 
time of 15 minutes. 

After the cells are completed we 
have to cut the strip of comb from the 
one to which it was fastened, cut the 
cells apart, patch up those mutilated 
in cutting, with a piece of foundation 
and a hot-knife, when they are ready 
for the nuclei. This operation will 
take at least five minutes ; then it takes 
one minute each to ptt them in the 
nuclei, and three minutes to put the 
bees which built the, cells back with 
their brood, or the brood and queen 
back with them. 

By adding all the foregoing minutes 
together, the same as we did before, 
we have 47 as the number of minutes 
required to produce ten queens on the 
Alley plan, or 43% minutes for each 
queen. By looking a little further, we 
find that if the queens are sold at $1 
each, as was supposed by the first cal- 
culation, we have ten cents as the price 
which was received for each one-third 
of a minutes’ work; so if we are to 
have the same price in this latter case, 
we must sell these queens reared by 
the Alley plan, at $1.40 each, to re- 
ceive the same compensation for our 
labor. Surely, adopting the words 
found in one of our bee-papers, +‘ So 


method, I must say that if obliged to 
rear queens by it, or give up queen- 
rearing, I would accept the latter. 
The method requires more time and 
patience than 1 have to devote to such 
business.” 

Now, dear reader, you may think 
that I am prejudiced, but if so, it is 
only in failing to accomplish as much 
by the Alley and other methods in the 
same length of time that I desired to, 
and hence I went to work to see if a 
more expeditious way could not be 
found, and one by which the bees 
could be always left in just that condi- 
tion which we had them for honey- 
gathering purposes, where the extrac- 
tor was used. 

By the plan which I have made pub- 
lic we have no queenless bees at any 
time; and have no bees doing noth- 
ing but rear queens; but on the con- 
trary, the colony that is rearing queens 
is working for honey to the same ad- 
vantage that it would under any other 
circumstances ; while at the same time 
queens are being reared more expedi- 
tiously than by any other plan known 
to the writer; and that, too, after I 
have tried nearly every plan that I 
have ever seen mentioned in print. 

{f any think otherwise than I do, all 
that is needed is to try the different 
plans side by side, and then adopt the 
one which seems best to them. This 
isa free country, and I do not wish 
any one to use anything that I recom- 
mend, unless he can see that it is to 
his advantage to do so. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 


Excellent Fall Honey from the 
Golden-Rod, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. H. ASHBY. 





In answer to the request on page 
636, allow me to say that golden-rod 
is our best fall honey-plant in Western 
New York. The fall honey we depend 
upon is, buckwheat, golden-rod, as- 
ters and Michaelmas daisy (called 
Micklemas), and they’ bloom in the 
order named. Golden-rod always 
yields the most of any, the weather 
being favorable. It begins to bloom 
about Sept. 1, and lasts about four 
weeks. It always yields well when 
the weather is favorable, and bees 
fairly swarm upon it at all times of 
the day. I think that were the days 
as long, and the weather as favorable 
as it usually is in clover or basswood 
harvest, we would get as much honey 
from it in the same time. The honey 





is a nice golden color (also the pollen), 
and quite heavy, but I think that it 





far as I am acquainted with Mr. Alley’s 
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‘The Thing that Makes the Buzz. 


BY H. D. CASTLE. 





* Buzz! buzz! buzz! buzz! you big bumble-bee 

Bending gown the clover heads—can’t you talk to 
me 

What a funny song you sing—buzz! buzz! buzz! 

eee _— you’d get your nose all fullof dande- 
ion fuzz. 


“ Don’t you bave a jolly time! honey every day ? 
Wearing ail your pretty clothes when you go to 


play— 
Nicest kind of velvet coat—yellow satin jacket ! 
Buzz! buzz! buzz! buzz! How do you make that 
racket? 


“ Now I've got you, bumble-bee, under my strawhat ! 

Buzz ayy ! buzz! buzz! Ill find out how you do 
that! 

Pretty little bumble-bee, | won’t spoil your jacket— 

Ob! oh! oh! oh !’’—Here’s another kind of racket. 


Mamma calls the bumble-bee, “ Naughty cross old 


ning! 

Didn't litt:e Freddie know all about his sting ?” 

“ See how big it’s swelling up! Oh dear! oh dear 
suz! 

Mamma, is the stinger the thing that makes the 
buzz ?"’—The Housewife. 
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Raising the Hive from the Bot- 
tom-Board in Winter. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 661.—1. In putting bees into the 
cellar for winter, is it advisable to raise the 
hive from the bottom-board? If so, how 
much ?—C, W. 


I have never done so.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

Yes. I raise it about 2 inches.—G. 
M. Doo.LiTr_Le. 


1. Yes, sir. 2. Two inchesor more. 
—A. B. MASon. 


l. It is. 2. A full half-inch will an- 
swer.—J. P. H. Brown. 

It is better to raise it, say half an 
inch, if practicable.—DADANT & Son. 





I never have wintered bees in cellars. 
—J. E. Ponp. 

l. Yes, sir. 2. About 2 inches is 
about right.—C. H. DiBBERN. 

1. Yes. 2. Two or three inches.—- 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

1. Yes, if you use a loose-bottom 


hive. 2. Half an inch.—Mnrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 





1. Yes, where hives have movable 
bottom-boards. 2. One inch.—WILL 
M. BARNUM. 

I should like all hives 2 inches above 
the bottom-boards, were it easy to ar- 
range it so.—A. J. Cook. 


1. I suspect that it is qtite impor- 
tant. 2. I have planned to havea 
space of about 2 inches.—C. C. MILLER. 


It is advisable to give plenty of ven- 
tilation at the bottom. It does not 
matter how.—M. MAnHIN. 


I think so. I remove the bottom- 
board and put inch pieces between the 
bottom of the hive and what it rests 
upon.—R. L. TAYLor. 





It will do no harm if the cellar is 
warm. The warmer the room, the 
more it can be raised. — EUGENE SECOR. 


It in the very nature of the case de- 
pends upon the temperature and hu- 
midity of the cellar. In a very damp 
cellar, I should think it essentially 
necessary to do so.—-G. W. DEMAREE. 

1. I think that it is. 2. I put a 
‘‘rim ” between the bottom-board and 
the hive 5 or 6 inches deep, and con- 
sider it of great advantage. Those 
having hundreds of colonies may ob- 
ject to so much trouble.—J. M. Suuckx. 


My experience last winter was not 
favorable to having the hives raised 
from the bottom-boards. Neither 
should the bottom-boards be removed 
unless the temperature is kept as high 
as 48°. It is better to make the frames 
3 inches deep, with stout muslin on 
one side, and filled with timothy-hay 
chaff. Place over the frames, and 
leave the bottom-board as in summer. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


I think not. It is a troublesome 
maneuver, as it exposes too much en- 
trance for the bees to fly out of and 
make trouble. I am sure that success 
or failure in wintering bees depends 
upon the disease called ‘ bee-diar- 
rhea.” You cannot stop it, nor pro- 
duce it, by dropping bottom-boards, or 
failing to drop them.—JamEes HEDDON. 


If the bottom-boards are loose, the 
hives may be raised from them from 
half an inch to 2 or even 3 inches. But 
its advisability to do so, depends upon 
the temperature and humidity of the 
atmosphere in the cellar.—THeE Ep1ror. 


——————_— > a 


Getting the Greatest Volume of 
Smoke from Sulphur. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 662.—By what means can the 
greatest volume of fumes be obtained from a 
given weight of sulphur ?—E. & W. 


Ido not know.—EuGENE SEcor. 

I do not know.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

By burning it, I believe.—A. B. 
MASON. 

I will not try to answer, as I have no 
use for sulphur, “and never have had.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I cover it over pretty well, and just 
let it burn.—C. C. MILLER. 

Place it upon coals of fire at a white 
heat.—G. L. TINKER. 

By using an inverted funnel, or hol- 
low cone; placing each super or hive 
upon a stand directly over it.—WuILL 
M. BARNUM. 


If the querist wants to fumigate 
brood-combs or honey in sections, I 
will say frankly that I do not know.— 
J. M. SHucK. 








I should say by burning. By closing 
a small room, the fumes would be very 
dense.—A. J. Cook. 


By using it in powder, and burning 
only a small quantity at a time.—J. E. 
PonD. 

By thorough combustion. Put the 
sulphur into an iror vessel,-and place 
a thick piece of red-hot iron upon it.— 
R. L. TayLor. 


Burn slowly, and have it shut up in 
a tightly-closed room or box.—MAHALA 
B. CHADDOCK. 


By filling an iron pot about half full 
of hard-wood burning coals, and 
throwing the sulphur on top.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


A given weight of sulphur, when 
burned, will produce the same volume 
of fumes under all circumstances. 
They may be more or less diluted with 
air, according to the space in which 
the sulphur is burned.—M. Manin. 


I cannot say. An iron kettle with a 
little kerosene in it ignited, and 
sprinkle flour of sulphur over it, does 
very good work.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


The moment you start the sulphur to 
burning, it will give you all the smoke 
you want. Carry the fumes from the 
furnace by a draft-pipe into the cham- 
ber containing the articles to be acted 
upon by the fumes.—P. L. VIALLON. 


I could not say. My method of 
burning sulphur has been to use a 
broad-bottomed dish having coals 
scattered over the whole bottom so 
that the sulphur was largely spread 
out. This keeps it, to a certain ex- 
tent, from running together, thus al- 
lowing of greater combustion.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I preparé my sulphur for fumigat- 
ing by drawing strips of paper through 
a pan of melted brimstone. I then 
ignite these in an iron pot. The apart- 
ment must be tight to exclude the air, 
and should remain closed for 24 hours, 
otherwise the larve of the moth will 
not be killed.—J. P. H. Brown. 


By burning the sulphur in a room so 
tight that the fumes cannotescape, and 
waste in bulk as the burning goes on. 
If the room is tight enough to hold 
the fumes, it is not so important as to 
the rapidity of the consumption by 
fire. Generally, the best results can 
be had by causing the sulphur to con- 
sume rapidly by fire. —G. W. DEMAREEF. 


The samg ‘‘ volume of fumes” are 
“obtained from a given weight of 
sulphur” when it is ignited. A good 
way is to have an iron pot half filled 
with live coals, and then throw the 
sulphur on it, in a close room.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 


Rearing Queens Above a Queen- 
Excluding Honey-Board. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





From the numerous letters which 
come to me from those who have tried 
the plan of queen-rearing as-given in 
my book, all of which speak of their 
success in using the same, I am led to 
believe that this plan is to succeed in 
the hands of all, in every locality, and 
in every clime. Believing this to be 
true, I am led to offer a few words for 
those who think that the plan is a 
‘‘fussy one” as compared with the 
Alley plan and others. 


Certainly the making of the cells- 
cups cannot be what is alluded to as 
‘* fussy,” for these can be made during 
winter evenings, or at any time, this 
work being far better than passing 
away these unoccupied moments in 
sitting around the store or tavern, 
WStening to the idle gossip there, as 
some are known todo. As this part 
of the work is so easily and quickly 
done, it hardly enters in as to time 
consumed, but, to be just, we will 
allow the time as five minutes to make 
the dozen cups for one colony. 


Next we have the getting of the 
larve for the cups, and the two cells 
which contain the royal jelly, which is 
to be put into each of the cups. This 
will consume about five minutes more ; 
while the putting of the same into the 
cups will take about ten minutes. I 
have often done it in seven. Then it 
will take about two minutes to slip this 
stick of prepared cups into the frame, 
and place it in the upper story of any 
hive which has a queen-excluder over 
it. 

The work is now done until about 
the time the queens are ready to hatch, 
when it will require but a moment to 
take the frame of cells out of the hive, 
and about a minute a piece to put each 
cell into a nucleus ; or into the apart- 
ments partitioned off at each side of 
the upper stories, where they are to 
hatch and become fertilized ; for these 
cells can be picked off the frames as 
easily as apples can be pickéd off a tree, 
while no combs need ever be cut where 
the cells are to be inserted. Simply 
press the hard and the unyielding base 
of these wax-cells against the side of 
the comb until it is imbedded into the 
same, and it it is a fixture. The aver- 
age number of cells which I secure 
from each prepared frame is ten, and 
as it takes but 33 minutes for the whole 
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operation from beginning to end, we 
have about 3} minutes as the time con- 
sumed to the apiarist to secure a lay- 
ing queen, by this “fussy” plan, as 
Mr. Alley and some others call it. 

Well, I do not believe in cheap 
queens, as all know; but if I did, 
would not one dollar (the price usually 
charged for untested queens), pay me 
pretty well for 3} minutes’ work ? Now 
let us look at the Alley plan a little, 
and see how long it will take to get 
the same number of queens, which is 
about the number as recommended by 
Mr. Alley. 

Of course you will want a swarming- 
box to keep the bees in for ten hours, 
which he recommends to prepare them 
for cell-building ; but as this is easily 
made, and will last a lifetime, this is 
not worthy of mention. 


Now you have to drum the bees. out 
from a colony, so that they fill them- 
selves with honey, and leave them in 
this swarming-box for ten hours. ‘This 
drumming-out process will take ten 
minutes at least, if the bees have time 
to fill themselves with honey. Then it 
will take two minutes to take them to 
the cellar and get them again, and 
two minutes more to hive them into 
the hive where they are to build cells. 


Next is the getting of the strip of 
comb containing the larve, the cutting 
it into strips, the killing of every other 
larva with the brimstone end of a 
match ; the melting of wax and rosin 
to stick this strip on the comb, and the 
fastening of the same in place, which 
we will place at the very reasonable 
time of 15 minutes. 


After the cells are completed we 
have to cut the strip of comb from the 
one to which it was fastened, cut the 
cells apart, patch up those mutilated 
in cutting, with a piece of foundation 
and a hot-knife, when they are ready 
for the nuclei. This operation will 
take at least five minutes ; then it takes 
one minute each to plt them in the 
nuclei, and three minutes to put the 
bees which built the, cells back with 
their brood, or the brood and queen 
back with them. 

By adding all the foregoing minutes 
together, the same as we did before, 
we have 47 as the number of minutes 
required to produce ten queens on the 
Alley plan, or 4% minutes for each 
queen. By looking a little further, we 
find that if the queens are sold at $1 
each, as was supposed by the first cal- 
culation, we have ten cents as the price 
which was received for each one-third 
of a minutes’ work; so if we are to 
have the same price in this latter case, 
we must sell these queens reared by 
the Alley plan, at $1.40 each, to re- 
ceive the same compensation for our 
labor. Surely, adopting the words 
found in one of our bee-papers, ‘‘ So 





far as I am acquainted with Mr. Alley’s ; 


method, I must say that if obliged to 
rear queens by it, or give up queen- 
rearing, I would accept the latter. 
The method requires more time and 
patience than 1 have to devote to such 
business.” 

Now, dear reader, you may think 
that I am prejudiced, but if so, it is 
only in failing to accomplish as much 
by the Alley and other methods in the 
same length of time that I desired to, 
and hence I went to work to see if a 
more expeditious way could not be 
found, and one by which the bees 
could be always left in just that condi- 
tion which we had them for honey- 
gathering purposes, where the extrac- 
tor was used. 

By the plan which I have made pub- 
lic we have no queenless bees at any 
time; and have no bees doing noth- 
ing but rear queens; but on the con- 
trary, the colony that is rearing queens 
is working for honey to the same ad- 
vantage that it would under any other 
circumstances ; while at the same time 
queens are being reared more expedi- 
tiously than by any other plan known 
to the writer; and that, too, after I 
have tried nearly every plan that I 
have ever seen mentioned in print. 

{f any think otherwise than I do, all 
that is needed is to try the different 
plans side by side, and then adopt the 
one which seems best to them. This 
is a free country, and I do not wish 
any one to use anything that I recom- 
mend, unless he can see that it is to 
his advantage to do so. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Excellent Fall Honey from the 
Golden-Rod, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. H. ASHBY. 





In answer to the request on page 
636, allow me to say that golden-rod 
is our best fall honey-plant in Western 
New York. The fall honey we depend 
upon is, buckwheat, golden-rod, as- 
ters and Michaelmas daisy (called 
Micklemas), and they bloom in the 
order named. Golden-rod always 
yields the most of any, the weather 
being favorable. It begins to bloom 
about Sept. 1, and lasts about four 
weeks. It always yields well when 
the weather is favorable, and bees 
fairly swarm upon it at all times of 
the day. I think that were the days 
as long, and the weather as favorable 
as it usually is in clover or basswood 
harvest, we would get as much honey 
from it in the same time. The honey 
is a nice golden color (also the pollen), 
and quite heavy, but I think that it 
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granulates quite easily when uncap- 
ped in the cells or extracted. It is our 
main dependence for winter stores. It 


‘is very abundant, and very hardy, yet 


never troubling cultivated fields. 
qGietting Bees Out of Cases. 


In answer to J. M. Burtch (see page 
636), I would say that I think that he 
does not smoke the cases of honey at 
the right time. Smoke them in the 
middle of a day when the bees are 
working, when the mercury is above 
65°, and they will move pretty lively. 
Take off a case before the bees begin 
to return, for after that you surely 
‘*cannot budge them.” As the case is 
removed, quite a cluster may be on the 
bottom, which can be dislodged by a 
dextrous shake, and you will have nine- 
tenths of them out; the rest will leave 
very shortly, if put where robbers can- 
not reach them. 

Albion, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1889. 
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THE SEASON. 


A Woman’s Account of the Work 
in the Apiary. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MRS. W. A. SHAFNIT. 


We started with 35 colonies of bees 
last spring. The spring was very late 
and cold; apple-bloom came, but it 
was too cold for bees to work on it. 
Then came the locust, but the weather 
still continued cold. Inthe latter part 
of May our last year’s queens: were 
killed, and dragged out; nearly half 
of the colonies did this. We never saw 
anything like it“before. The weather 
then commenced to warm up, and tlie 
fields were white with clover, and the 
air was sweet with perfume ; it lasted 
until the middle of July, and within 
that time the linden gave a good sup- 
ply of honey. 

During June and July we had our 
honey-flow, for surely a flow it was, 
and it kept me busy three days out of 
the week, taking honey, with what help 
my husband could give me from his 
corn and harvest work, working from 
one to two hours every day at noon- 
time. He cut out queen-cells and in- 
troduced new queens. We did not let 
our colonies swarm more than once. 

The honey flow ceased the last of 
July. The fall crop was promising, 
but proved too dry. Golden-rod 
bloomed, but there was no honey in it. 
We have had no golden-rod honey in 
this section of the country for three 
years. Our roadsides and fence-cor- 
ners are lined with it. 

We have 65 colonies now, and we 
are killing some of our poor ones, 
which are the blacks. Give us the 
Italians, and others can take the 





black ones, as some claim that “ they 
are the best honey-gatherers.” 

Honey is cheap—only 10 cents per 
pound ; we held ours at 12} cents for 
a long time, but finally had to sell with 
others. Some of our older bee-keepers 
put the price down. 

We are taking the cases off and 
preparing the bees for winter. We 
have considerable unfinished comb 
honey that we are extracting; it sells 
at 8 cents per pound. 

Brighton, Iowa, Oct. 7, 1889. 
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GERMANY. 


Legislative Protection for Api- 
culture in Germany. 


Written for the Australasian Bee Journal 
BY T. J. MULVANY. 


There are few countries in which the 
taste for apiculture is more generally 
spread among the people, or in which 
the bee-keepers as a class are more in- 
telligent, enthusiastic and energetic in 
co-operating for the promotion of their 
mutual interests, than in Germany. 

As compared with the United States 
of America, there is not, perhaps, the 
same amount of go-ahead enterprise 
exhibited, and consequently the num- 
ber of large apiaries kept by people 
who adopt that as their exclusive call- 
ing, is comparatively few. There are, 
however, a great many people who 
keep a moderate number of colonies, 
partly for their own use and gratifica- 
tion, and partly as a means of increas- 
ing their modest incomes, and amongst 
them probably a large majority con- 
sists of country clergymen, school- 
teachers, and men engaged in other 
business than that of agriculture. 

These are generally thrifty, economi- 
cal people, accustomed to live com- 
fortably upon small means; and by 
them a few pounds per annum of addi- 
tional income is looked upon as a mat- 
ter of more importance than can easily 
be realized by people who judge of 
profits by the standard of ‘eight 
hours’” work and ‘eight shillings a 
day ” for ordinary labor. Such a mod- 
erate earning can generally be ob- 
tained by the sale of a small quantity 
of comb honey, and, perhaps, of a few 
colonies of bees, all at remunerative 
prices, which can usually be com- 
manded in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

There is scarcely a man amongst 
those who keep even a few colonies, 
but belongs to a local bee-keepers’ as- 
sociation, and regularly receives, and 
reads, his copy of the bee-paper se- 
lected as the organ of the society to 
which he belongs. Several of these 
local societies are atfliliated to a pro- 
vincial association, and these again to 





a Central National Association, which 
comprises all the separate States of the 
«« Fatherland,” and which holds period- 
ical general assemblies, each year, in 
a different part of Germany. 

This system of holding what they 
term ** Wanderversammlungen,” is pe- 
culiarly a German one ; is yniversally 
adopted by men of science, members 
of the learned professions, artists, 
architects, engineers, both civil and 
mechanical, as well as by many of the 
trades and minor callings, and tends 
greatly to promote social intercourse 
and co-operative action between the 
members of each profession or calling. 


The yearly assembly is fixed as a 
sort of. holiday trip, usually in the 
Easter or Whitsuntide holidays, and 
occupies two or three days, which are 
employed in accordance with a well 
considered programme, in business 
meetings, social intercourse, and pleas- 
ure excursions. 

The town or city selected as the 
place of meeting offers every possible 
facility and assistance to the executive 
committee charged with the general 
arrangements, and the railways usually 
issue return tickets at reduced rates 
for the visitors. The whole system is 
carried out with a strict regard’ to 
economy of means, which is rendered 
practical by the co-operation of large 
numbers for a common object. 

For instance, in the local bee-keep- 
ers’ societies, the annual subscription 
does not exceed two or three shillings, 
including the price of the bee-paper, 
which is supplied to those societies at 
the rate of one shilling per member, 
while the price to outsiders is three 
shillings per annum. This, again, is 
only possible where so great a number 
unite for the purpose. 

The Bienenwirtschaftlices Centralblatt, 
which is the organ of the German Cen- 
tral Association, is a well-got-up paper 
of 16 pages, in pamphlet form, with an 
outer cover, issued twice a month, and 
has a circulation of 8,000. 

To show how municipal, provincial, 
and central governments assist in pro- 
moting the movement, I may mention 
that in a late number of the Central- 
blatt, the following notice appears : 





GERMAN APICULTURAL CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 


For the III Wanderversammlung and Exhi- 
bition of the German Central Association, to 
take place at Stettin, in September, the follow- 
ing grants of money have been made : 


1. By the city of Stettin.......... 1,000 marks. 
2. By the Province of Pommern..2,000 marks. 
3. By the Royal Minister for Agri- 

CURIE nic 6 ditlau otnied nn tdtelivaa 3,000 marks. 


Further grants of assistance are in prospect, 
of which due notices shall be given, etc. 

Now here we see £300 already 
granted as subsidies by the local and 
central governments, while further as- 
sistance is still expected. The rail- 
ways, which are State property, will, 
no doubt, issue return tickets to mem- 
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rates, and probably carry goods for 
exhibition free, ete. 

Ihave gone into the foregoing de- 
tails in order to show that in Germany 
there is at least as much energy dis- 
played by the bee-keepers, and as 
much assistance afforded by the Gov- 
ernment forthe promotion of apicul- 
ture, as will be found in any other 
country. Still, among the general 
public there is as much of the same 
kind of ignorance and prejudice to be 
encountered, which, in the United 
States, have forced the bee-keepers to 
form a league for mutual defense in 
legal prosecutions, and which have 
already shown themselves in a minor 
degree in this colony, that it has been 
found necessary to apply for legisla- 
tive protection against the wilful de- 
struction of the bees, and against 
frivolous or malicious attacks upon 
the property and interests of the bee- 
keepers. 


German Bee-Legislation. 


On the 3rd of April last, a Bill was 
introduced into the Prussian House of 
Representatives, entitled the ‘ Bee- 
Protection Act.” The member who 
moved the first reading of the Bill, 
Herr Letocha, promised a speech of 
considerable length, by observing that 
he was not acting upon his own mere 
motion, but in the name and on behalf 
of the Central Association for Bee-Cul- 
ture, and of the 20,000 bee-keepers 
who were members of the Association. 


He then entered into a full explana- 
tion of the importance of apiculture in 
a national point of view, not only on 
account of the commercial value of the 
bees’ products, but also with regard to 
the use of these products in medicine, 
and in many branches of industry— 
some of which, such as copperplate en- 
graving, lithography, and zincography 
could not supply their want by any 
artificial surrogates ; and, above all, 
on account of the services of the bees 
‘in their relation to the bloom and 
splendor of our native flora, as well as 
the plenty of our fruits, and also the 
profitable yield of our harvests, gen- 
erally speaking.” In concluding this 
portion of his subject, Herr Letocha 
said : 

I have felt it my duty to go into these de- 
tails, because, unfortunately, people are still 
found, even among the agriculturists, who 
have not the slightest idea of the relation be- 
tween bees and flowers. Only yesterday I was 
told by one of our lar landed proprietors 
that the bees caused him great injury, es- 
— in his buckwheat and rape crops, in- 
asmuch as they visited the fields so constantly 
during the period of the bloom, and sucked the 
strength out of the plants, so that they could 
ow make a poor growth. 

ow, gentlemen, itis a fact, clearly estab- 
lished by experience, that the buckwheat, for 
instance, on the Iuneburg moors, notwith- 
standing the poor soil of that district, is much 
richer in corn, or, as the farmer expresses it, 


gives a better yield, than on good soil in other 
arts of the country ; and this is solely attri- 





district are also bee-keepers who place tbeir 
bee-hives during the period of bloom, near the 
buckwheat. 

It is also fully established that fields of rape, 
white clover and seradella, to which bees are 
bro t duri the time they arein bloom, 
afford a much richer harvest than those fields 
which are not visited by bees; and finally, ex- 
periments made by covering small areas of 
rape, when in bloom, with fine netting so as 
to exclude the bees, have had the result that 
the ano! so covered yielded but little seed, 
while the fields immediately adjoining, where 
the bees had free access to the flowers, yielded 
a most excellent harvest. 


The speaker next proceeded to quote 
some interesting historical facts to 
show that the protection of apiculture 
had been, from the early times, con- 
sidered worthy of legislative attention. 
After alluding to the ancient Roman 
law, which provides that any one who 
wilfully destroyed his neighbor's bees 
should pay him compensation for the 
damage so done, he added : 


In Germany bee-culture was in a flourishing 
condition in the middle ages, and the bee-keep- 
ers were held in high estimation. Those who 
bred and kept bees were then named “ Zeid- 
lers,”” and many and great privileges. 
They were, for instance, exempt from tolls in 
the imperial cities ; they had also, under the 
Golden Bull of 1350, a 7 jurisdiction of 
their own, under their “ Zeidel-masters,”’ from 
which only the most serious crimes were ex- 


oopees. 

n Prussia, specially, bee-culture enjoyed a 
wise and large degree of legal protection. 
Thus, for instance, the pa ph 29 of the 
Official Gazette for the police districts in Prus- 
sia forthe year 1642, ordered, amongst other 
ag = ollowing : 

* And because the moors and forests are be- 
comi few, the villages, however, God be 
praised siways more numerous,therefore shall 
the people be called upon to establish bee- 
gardens, and to pay particular attention to 
them, so that the wild honey, which would 
otherwise go to waste on the open fields, may 
be brought into the gardens. 


“ Again, in the village regulations of 1702, 
the peasant farmers and cottiers are specially 
bound to keep a fixed number of bee-hives. 
Frederick the Great issued, under date of June 
27, 1778, a regulation, to be read yearly from 
the pulpits of the churches, according to which 
those who should lay down poisonous matter 
mixed with honey, and thereby cause bees be- 
longing to other people to be poisoned, should 
be punished, without respect of persons, with 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, up 
to six years.”’ (!) 


- 


This last instance shows that there 
must have been, at that time, a sort of 
crusade carried on by the misguided 
enemies of the bees, which called forth 
such vigorous action on the part of the 
great Frederick. Or can it be that 
the Prussians had then a ‘small bird 
nuisance ” of their own, and that « the 
poisonous matter mixed with honey” 
was laid down for the same purpose as 
the poisoned wheat of our time, which, 
by the way, requires to be well sweet- 
ened to be effective, and which, in the 
case mentioned at the last meeting of 
the Otago Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
caused the loss of whole colonies of 
bees last winter ? 

What would the farmers of Otago 
say if the Government were to follow 
the example of Frederick the Great ? 
In any case it must be admitted that 
the punishment awarded was out of 
proportion to the crime, even if we as- 
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Herr Letocha then pointed out in 
what respect the legislation of the 
present day is defective, and requires 
revisal in order to protect the property 
of the bee-keeper, and to forward the 
interests of apiculture. Amongst the 
arguments adduced by him in this re- 
spect are the following: 


Most of the townspeople, and even many of 
our great landed proprietors, know nothing of 
bee-culture but the name ; but they look upon 
the bee as a sort of savage reptile, because it 
can sting ; and because it occasionally finds its 
way into sugar-factories and confectioners’ 
shops, they believe they have a right to ex- 
terminate it by means of fire, poison, or with 
steam and water. The common land-law, in- 
deed, expressly acknowledges the property 
of the bee-owner in his hives, and also in the 
swarms which issue from them. ‘These pro- 
visions of the law, however, are only too often 
paralyzed by one-sided regulations which the 
police authorities, ignoring the essential na- 
ture of the bee, believe themselves called upon 
to issue in the interests of the public, and in 
consideration of a stinging mania in the bees. 


Here follow instances of such local 
regulations issued by the police au- 
thorities. For example, in Cologne, 
in December, 1858, a police order 
whereby it was decreed, under penal- 
ties, that «within the city of Cologne 
nét more than 5colonies of bees should 
be kept in one house, and the grounds 
belonging thereto, and then so that they 
cannot fly upon strange property. (From 
this wise regulation it would almost 
seem as if the learned authorities 
thought that bees were kept in cages, 
like canary birds !) 

Then, in Worms,in July, 1879, a 
local regulation prohibits the keeping 
of bees or erections of bee-hives ‘in 
the southern and southwestern portion 
of the zemarkung Worms;” and in 
Bremen, a singular regulation forbids 
the keeping of bees ‘‘ in a portion of the 
ety and the adjoining zemarkung.” 
But this is not all, Herr Letocha very 
justly remarks as follows : 

But under the existing laws, even in places 
where such special regulations have not been 
issued, the keeping of bees is more or less de- 

ndent upon the good-will of one’s neighbors. 

here are, however, such things as malicious 
neighbors, and under some circumstances 
even good neighbors will quarrel, so that 
mutual chicane is brought into play. 

Now, should a neighbor, out of chicane or 
malice, complain that he is troubled by his 
neighbor's bees, the local authorities, as a rule, 
order under penalities, the removal of the 
apiary, even in cases where, owing to the local 
circumstances, any real damage to the neigh- 
bor is clearly out of the question ? 

The speaker then quoted cases of 
this sort, of great hardship to the bee- 
keepers. For instance, a school-teacher 
who kept a single hive in his garden 
was ordered to do away with it, be- 
cause his neighbor complained that the 
bees flew upon his crocus flowers (!) ; 
and another person, a professional api- 
arist in Brunswick, who had made his 
living thereby ‘for decades of years,” 
was, after lengthened legal proceed- 
ings and appeal to the highest court, 
compelled to give up his business, and 





sume that the poison was intended for 





utable to the fact that the farmers of that 


the bees only. 


to sacrifice his property, because his 
neighbors succeeded in proving in court 
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that, occasionally, swarms had settled 
on their grounds, and that one or two 
children had been once stung by a bee. 
He then adds: 


Gentlemen, it is perfectly clear that where 
such occurrences are possible, apiculture can- 
not progress. According to the farm-stock 
census for Prussia in the year 1873, there 
were then 1,459,415 colonies of bees counted, 
which, taking the colony at 15 marks, repre- 
sents a total value of 21,891,225 marks. By 
the census of 1883, there were only 1,238,040 
colonies, or nearly a quarter of a million less. 
The national wealth invested in these colonies 
of bees had therefore been reduced in these 
ten years by nearly three and a quarter million 
of marks. 


In the statistics for 1888, I find the bees 
were not included at all, and also in the report 
of the Minister to His on gf upon the agri- 
cultural matters in Prussia, bee-keeping is not 
mentioned. This is a proof that apiculture, 
a a very important side-branch of 
agriculture, is not valued and appreciated as 
it deserves to be. The further decline of our 
bee-culture is unavoidable, and must go on 
even more rapidly, unless legislative measures 
be taken better to protect both the bee-keep- 
ing and the bee-keepers. 

Herr Letocha here referred to the 
fact that a_ Bill, such as he now 
brought in, had been introduced into 
the Imperial Parliament (Reichstag) 
in 1883, and had been well received 
and very influentially supported ; but 
owing to an early close of the session, 
could not then pass through the later 
stages. It had been prepared under 
the advice of thirteen of the highest 
authorities in bee-culture, including 
Dr. Dzierzon. 


It was not again brought before the 
Reichstag because it was found in the 
meantime that the body was not com- 
petent to deal with the internal regu- 
lations of the different German States, 
as this Bill would have to do. He 
finally stated that the Bill he now sub- 
mitted, contained four sorts of provi- 
sions—the first relating to the right of 
keeping bees, and the property of the 
the bee-keeper in his colonies and 
swarms ; the second, to police and ad- 
ministrative regulations with regard to 
the location of apiaries, and of the bee- 
hives brought out to the fields in the 
period of bloom, with fixed lines for 
the contravention of such regulations ; 
thirdly, the imposition of penalties for 
wilful and improper destruction of 
strange bees, by means of poison, 
water, steam, etc. ; and fourthly, regu- 
lations for the suppression of FOUL 
BROOD, which he described as a 
‘* plague which can destroy whole api- 
aries, not only in small localities, but 
in an entire province.” 


It will now be a matter of interest 
to see how this Bill fares in the Prus- 
sian Parliament; but whatever the 
fate of the measure may be, we have 
here a proof that important legislative 
bodies, such as that of the Kingdom of 
Prussia and the Imperial German Par- 
liament, the latter representing over 
sixty millions of people, notwithstand- 
ing the weighty matters upon which 
they have to deliberate, can spare time 





and attention to consider the whole 
question of the protection and encour- 
agement due to apiculture upon prin- 
ciples of State policy, while a certain 
duodecimo parliament sitting ‘in 
another place” appears to be so over- 
powered by the labor of legislating for 
some half million of colonies, that it 
cannot afford the necessary time to 
deliberate upon a short, useful, and, 
I believe, unopposed measure, intended 
to save a young country from the dam- 
age likely to arise from the spread of 
foul brood among its bees, although 
the Bill is so short and so simple that 
it might well be disposed of by any 
parish vestry meeting in half-an-hour. 








TAXING BEES. 


Are Bees Taxable in the State 
of Iowa? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EUGENE SECOR. 


The query propounded by G. B. 
Olney, on page 620, is one which seems 
to puzzle not only a good many bee- 
keepers, but also some persons who, 
by viritue of their office, interpret the 
Revenue Laws. 

The question, ‘‘ Are bees taxable ?” 
must be decided by the laws of the 
State where they are kept. They may 
be taxable in one State, and exempt in 
another; therefore, what I shall have 
to say on the subject relates only to 
Iowa. 

If I remember rightly, this question 
was ably answered in these columns 
several years ago by Dr. Oren, but as 
there are undoubtedly many new sub- 
scribers, I will give my interpretation 
of the Iowa law. Indeed, it needs no 
interpretation, the statute being so 
plain that any one, it seems to me, 
ought to be able to .understand it. I 
will quote from the Revenue Laws, and 
from Section 797, which is the section 
specifying the exemptions: «The fol- 
lowing classes of property are not to be 
taxed, and they may be omitted from 
the assessments herein required.” 
Paragraph 4 of that section reads, 
‘* Animals not hereafter specified.” 


Taxable property is “specified ” un- 
der Section 801, and the ‘ Animals” 
therein named are ‘horses, cattle, 
mules, asses, sheep and swine.” That 
is all the law there is treating directly 
or indirectly on this subject, except the 
quotation below. 

Now, one question that is likely to 
arise is, ‘‘Is a bee an animal ?” If not, 
they may be classed in the * All other 
property, real and personal,” which 
‘**is subject to taxation in the manner 
directed.” But if bees are not animals, 
what are they? Webster defines the 





word animal thus: “An organized 
living being, endowed with sensation 
and the power of voluntary motion ; 
and also characterized by taking its 
food into an internal cavity or stomach 
for digestion ; by giving carbonic acid 
to the air and taking oxygen in the 
process of respiration ; by increasing 
in motive power or active, aggressive 
force with the progress to maturity.” 


Bees are animals. Some try to ex- 
cuse their consciences for wanting to 
tax bees on the ground that they are 
property, and ought to share their just 
burden of taxation. But bees are not 
only animals exempt, yet we seldom 
hear of a word of complaint regarding 
the others. Geese, turkeys, hens, 
pigeons, guineas, peacocks, “dogs, 
cats, tame rabbits and fish are all ani- 
mals, yet the assessor never inquires 
after the amount of capital that we 
have invested in them. They are ex- 
empt under the Section above quoted. 


I may open a poultry farm and in- 
vest $5,000 in fine birds, yet the stock 
would be exempt under the law. I 
may construct a carp pond and raise 
fish enough to supply my family, but 
the carp areexempt. I might start an 
ostrich farm and the birds would be 
exempt from taxation under the pres- 
ent law, even though they cost $1,000 
apiece. The proper tools of every 
farmer and mechanic to the amount of 
$300 are exempt from taxation. 


If the Legislature had intended that 
all the before-mentioned animals should 
be taxed, they would not have ex- 
empted them. 

As an instance where visible prop- 
erty wholly escapes taxation: with the 
sanction of law, take poultry. The 
census report for 1880, shows the num- 
ber of all kinds in the State on June 
Ist of that year, to have been 8,539,- 
714. At 20 cents each (not an ex- 
travagant estimate), the value was 
more than a million and a half dollars 
($1,707,942). The value of the eggs 
produced in 1879, at 12 cents per 
dozen, was $3,870,471. 


The number of colonies of bees in 
the State is not given in the census re- 
port for 1880, but the honey produced 
in 1879 was 1,310,138 pounds. At 12} 
cents per pound, the value was $163,- 
767, about one twenty-third part of the 
value of the product from poultry. We 
do not hear anything about taxing 
poultry, and I think that it is about 
time that they give bee-keepers a rest. 


*Under a recent law, dogs are taxed, 
but it is a sort of a per capita tax, and 
not according to the value of the ani- 
mal. Its object is to raise a fund with 
which to pay losses to the owners of 
sheep or other domestic animals, 


caused by dogs. 
Forest City, lowa. 
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Sending Bees by Mail is Now 
Statutory Law. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 





On pages 581 and 582 the subject of 
shipping bees by mail transit is dis- 
cussed with pertinency to the bee- 
business. Mr. A. I. Root expresses 
fear that the mail «‘ department” will 
get down on sending queens in the 
mail, and again exclude them by a 
ruling of the postal chief. He fears 
that the ‘trial package” sent in the 
mail by Mr. Pratt to Mr. Doolittle «is 
a direct violation of our present laws.” 
It seems that our active business friend, 
A. I., has not made himself conversant 
with ‘‘our postal laws.” 


Referring to our postal law, it will 
be seen by reference to the statutes re- 
lating to mail regulations, that Section 
372 of our postal laws, approved by 
Congress March 3, 1886, provides that 
certain articles therein mentioned are 
mailable as ‘4th class matter.” The 
Sth clause of that Act reads: ‘* Queen- 
bees and their attendant bees may be 
sent in the mails when properly put 
up so as not to injure the persons of 
those handling the mails, nor soil the 
mail-bags or their contents.” 


Please note that it is net left with 
the Postmaster General in his discre- 
tionary jurisdiction to rule that queen- 
bees and their attendant bees must be 
excluded as mailable matter, as he did 
many years ago. Now, it is statutory 
law that bees are mailable matter. 


Our worthy friend, A. I. Root, men- 
tioned that he ‘* would net blame the 
department for shutting down on us ;” 
none will ever «blame the depart- 
ment” again for “shutting down on 
us,” no, indeed, it can’t doit ; Congress 
holds the helm of the mails, and have 
granted “us ” the right to send through 
the mails, queen-bees and attendant 
bees, without restriction as to the num- 
ber of attendant bees, and the wording 
of the law may be construed to include 
five attendant bees or five million, pro- 
viding the packages do not exceed 4 
pounds. 

The 9th clause of the same Section, 
372, mentions that «Hard candies or 
confectionery” may be sent through 
the mails when properly put up. So 
go ahead, Messrs. Pratt and Doolittle, 
and if you fail to push the business, 
very likely our enterprising friend, 
Mr. A. I. Root, will dispel his doubts 
and fears, dry up his mournful tears, 
and take the lead. 

Mr. Root mentioned that « Prof. 
Cook was instrumental in getting 
queens through the mails when they 
were once cut off (?)” Ido not like 





to dispute, nor am I willing to rob one 
of glory, but when I read the assertion 
I was a bit surprised that Mr. Root 
would entertain a superstitious belief 
that Prof. Cook is to be credited with 
all the honor and glory as having ac- 
complished what many others, equally 
as great and good, have done jointly. 
Is Gen. D. L. Adair, of Hawesville, 
Ky., who first took the bull (P. M. G.) 
by the horns, to be ignored ? And who 
had a telling voice in framing the Sec- 
tion, 372? It was not Prof. Cook. 
Has Mr. Root forgotten that the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Convention took 
up the subject and appointed a ‘* com- 
mittee” to influence the chief of the 
** Department” to rescind his ruling, 
and permit postmasters to mail bees ? 


I mailed the first queen and a few 
attendant worker-bees that ever was 
sent by mail transit, and I have been 
cognizant of the rulings and the Jaws 
relating to bees by mail. I sent that 
first queen to’Rev. L. L. Langstroth, in 
the summer of 1863—I suppose he has 
my letters on file—and naturally I 
would observe what transpired con- 
cerning the business. The idea of 
sending bees by mail was furced upon 
me as a necessity. I resided 20 miles 
distant from an express office. 


I had a hand in importing the first 
Italian queens that landed on this con- 
tinent, that bred queen progeny. P. 
J. Mahan, of Philadelphia, went and 
bought the queens, and bred queens in 
his apiary, and he sent queens to me 
by express. I was bothered about 
getting them, and it occurred to me 
that they might be sent by mail. I 
wrote to Mr. Langstroth, asking his 
opinion in the matter. He answered, 
saying that he considered it not prac- 
tical. Lever have a mind that prompts 
me independently, and I caught a 
black queen, put her into a cage with 
a few worker-bees, and put all in the 
mail-pouch that was borne away on a 
stage-coach. 

A few days later I received a pack- 
age, per mail, from Mr. Langstroth, 
containing a fine Italian queen, but 
she survived only an hour orso. She 
and the few workers were daubed, and 
the workers were dead. He had in- 
formed me thatthe bees I mailed to 
him were in fine condition when re- 
ceived. I informed him that his at- 
tempt was a failure ; that the bees were 
daubed, and he sent me another queen 
which came safely. 


Such was the origin of sending bees 
by mail. At that time Mr: Langstroth 
wrote me acomplimentary letter, men- 
tioning that I was fairly entitled to the 
credit of the invention—shipping bees 
by mail; also that he contemplated a 
new edition .of his book, and took 








pleasure of giving me the honor of 
being the originator of the plan. 


» 





The mailing of bees has proved a 
great boon to the bee-fraternity, as it 
did to Mr. Langstroth, yet he has 
ignored me, even though he promised 
to do me justice. Of course Ido not 
feel toward him as many others do. 
A few years agol wrote, asking him 
if he remembered. the matter, and put 
the question, whether or not he knew 
that I was the first who suggested the 
idea of sending bees by mail, and the 
first to put it in practice. I suspected 
that some upstart would claim the 
credit, and that “ Father Langstroth” 
would forget it, unless I had his ac- 
knowledgement in writing. He an- 
swered my question (as I took it) 
rather grudgingly, mentioning,‘ So far 
as I know, you were the first to mail 
queen-bees.” I am human, and was 
feeling unkindly toward him in return 
for his disrespect to me. so when I re- 
ceived the cold reply, I waxed—well, 
just as anybody would. 


Mr. Langstroth can correct me if I 
amin error, for it does not depend 
wholly upon our statements. I feel 
that I have reason to remember him as 
treating me unfairly; hence I have 
criticised him not in a friendly style. 

P. S.—In my.article on page 586, a 
slight error occurred. In the second 
column, and last line but one, it reads, 
‘* AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL,” instead of 
« Y. B. J.,” as I had written in. Editor 
Pratt commented on one of my articles, 
and [ aimed a joke on him, in answer 
to his humorous mention of ‘* beauty.” 
The notion is current that «* beauty ” is 
—in women and bees—an indication 
of feebleness, but none attempt to ex- 
plain or offer logical reasons in support 
of such a doctrine. 

Richfield, N. Y. 


[Mr. Robinson misunderstood Mr. 
A. I. Root’s statement. The latter re- 
ferred to the year 1879, when Prof. 
Cook, D. A. Jones, and T. G. Newman 
were appointed a committee to try to 
get ‘‘queen-bees and their attendants 
re-admitted to the mails,” from which 
they had been excluded when framing 
a new law. 

Mr. Robinson refers to the original 
time of admitting bees to the mails, in 
1863—fifteen years prior to the excel- 
lent work done by Prof. Cook, Presi- 
dent Willitts, and others, in re-admit- 
ting queen-bees to the mails. 

We are sorry that Mr. C. J. Robin- 
son should have any unfriendly feel- 
ings towards Father Langstroth—than 
whom no man lives who is more hon- 





orable and just, as well as anxious to 
give every man his just due.—Eb. ] 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Oct. 23, 24.—Union, at Mt. Sterling, Ils. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ils. 


Dec. 4-6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada, 
R. F. Holtermann, Sec., Romney, Ont. 


Dec. 16, 17.—Northern Ilinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. 


Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, |lls. 
1297, 


May 2.—Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H.M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
t@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Best Honey from Golden-God. 
—Chas. E. Dow, Lawrence, Mass., on 
Oct. 7, 1889, says : 


With me the golden-rod is a valuable 
honey -plant—the best honey that I 
have taken this year is from it, and 
was taken in September. It is very 
thick, and it is hard to extract the 
combs clean. Let a person take a 
sprig of the flower, and compare its 
odor with the flavor of the honey, and 
he will be surprised at the similarity. 
[ will send you a sample ina few days. 
Mrs. Dow and I say, let the golden-rod 
be the national flower. 


Bees Did Poorly.—J. M. Mc- 
Daniel, Peoria, Texas, on Oct. 1, says: 


Bees are doing poorly here. We 
have no basswood or white clover in 
this part of the country, which are the 
main honey-plants in many places, 
and we have nothing to take their 
places ; still I shall keep bees, as I like 
to work with them. Bees do well here 
in the spring, and sometimes late in 
the fall, but often in May and June 
there is a dearth of honey-plants. 





An Opinion of Golden 
D. C. Leach, Walton, Mich., on Oct. 4, 
1889, writes : 


Tam glad that Mr. Harris (page 636) 
has asked for an ‘*expression of opin- 
ion as to the value of golden-rod as a 
honey-producer.” I also had thought 
of calling for such an expression. 
Golden-rod abounds in this vicinity ; 
thousands of acres of pine plains and 
‘*stump lands” are covered with it. 
It blooms in July and lasts, sometimes, 
until Oct. 1. I have heen watching 
this year, to see how it was treated by 
the bees ; for weeks I did not see a bee 
on it, although on the watch for them. 
About Sept. 1, I noticed that my bees 
were carrying in honey rapidly, and 
mpon examination, I became satisfied 











that it was enbakea from golden-rod. & Mente frees Golden-Roa.—_w. 


In some localities I found bees quite 
plentiful on it, and at evening there 
was about the hives an odor like, but 
much stronger than, that yielded by 
the flower of the golden-rod. This 
continued for about two weeks, and 
then ceased ; since that time no honey 
has been gathered. Field and forest 
flowers are good, and the only place 
that I can find bees at work at 
all, at this date, is on a small patch of 
borage in my garden. The borage 
has been in bloom since early in July, 
and is still sought by the bees on every 
pleasant day, as eagerly as ever. 





Results of the Season.—G. G. 
McCoy, Zumbrota, Minn., on Oct. 4, 
1889, says : 


I started last spring with 3 colonies, 
and have 11 now—an increase of 8 
colonies. I have taken off 280 pounds 
of comb honey. Our fair was nota 
great success, on accountof the cold 
weather. 





A Worthless Weed is Golden- 
Rod.—Frank A. Eaton, Bluffton, O., 
on Oct. 3, 1889, writes : 


I notice on page 636 that an expres- 
sion is desired in regard to golden-rod 
as a honey-plant. My experience is, 
that it is one of the most worthless 
weeds that grows in this part of Ohio. 
I have never seen a pound of honey 
from it, and in rare instances I have 
seen a few single bees at work on it. 
It grows quite profuse here along the 
roadsides and in waste-places. I speak 
of the variety as illustrated in Cook’s 
Manual, and most generally known. 
It is very pretty, and quite fragrant, 
which is the most that can be said of it. 





> —>-- >. 


Golden-Rod, Hives, etc.— Mr. 
Daniel E. Robbins, of Payson, Ills., on 
Oct. 3, 1889, writes : 


I have watched golden-rod carefully 
every year since getting bees in the 
spring of 1884, and the bees in this 
locality do not work on it to any great 
extent ; the varieties that we have here 
are practically worthless as honey-pro- 
ducing plants. Mr. Alley, in his 
‘‘ Handy-Book,” page 173, says of 
golden-rod: ‘*That which yields the 
honey, grows about 18 inches in 
height.” One sort grows about 4 feet 
in height. Our honey crop is rather 
less than an average, the fall flow 
being very light. Ithink that much 
depends upon the location, as to what 
plants are valuable, what size of hive 
to use, what system of management is 
best, and whether the object is to pro- 
duce comb or extracted honey. 





P. Henderson, of Murfeesboro, Tenn., 
on Oct. 4, 1889, writes : 


Yes, the bees get honey from golden- 
rod in our locality. Since the enquiry 
of Mr. Secor, I have noticed particu- 
larly that my bees do visit. this wild 
flower in our old fields. On Sept. 20, 
my 100 colonies (nuclei and full colo- 
nies) I do not believe had an average 
of 2 pounds of honey to the hive ; now, 
Oct. 4, they are heavy—hives full—and 
the queens are restricted to a small 
space. Golden-rod (which I vote for, 
for the national flower) and tangle- 
foot, one of the asters, are the plants 
that the bees are gathering from. 
Nothing else is in bloom except cotton, 
from which they now gather only pol- 
len. Honey from our fall bloom, 
however, candies long before the 
clover honey gathered last May, and 
is a poor winter food for the bees, as 
they only utilize about half of it. 





A Fair Season.—<Allen Latham, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Sept., 25, 1889, 
says: 


This has been a fair season. Little 
honey was obtained from apple-blos- 
soms, as it was so hot that only four 
days of bloom were obtained. Clover 
did not do as well as it should. Buck- 
wheat honey is what filled the hives. I 
have several colonies, each of which 
has stored from 50 to 60 pounds of 
good buckwheat honey. Unless this 
wet weather stops, little or no fall 
honey will be obtained. I have sold 
all my clover honey at 25 cents per 
pound. 


A Splendid Honey-Plant is 
Golden-Rod. 
Franklinton, N. Y., 
writes : 








on Oct. 6, 1889, 


I see that some claim that golden- 
rod is not much of a honey-plant. I 
cannot say how it is in other sections, 
but I know by the experience of the 
past twenty years, that it is a splendid 
honey-plant here. There used to be a 
pond covering 100 acres or more, that 
has grown up to golden-rod; I get a 
good deal of honey from that after 
buckwheat is out of bloom. This fall, 
while the bees were working on buck- 
wheat, any one passing the hives could 
smell the buckwheat honey ; when they 
commenced working on the golden- 
rod, one could smell that. It is splen- 
did honey. 





Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN * 
BEE JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one c4n afford to do withouti ¢. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 


Yeour Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 





If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
eation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


CLUBBIN ING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 
Price of both. Club 


The American Bee Journal . eT ae 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.. --200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ ED anos 00 cand .150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ....... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journa!.. ..200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 

The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 65.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 275 
Cook's Manuai (old edition) 2 25.... 2 00 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing..2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. bee Journal..1 60.... 150 
Dzierzo 2 Pre hock nome. -.-300.... 200 
Root'’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide .. .150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,” --150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees natin’ 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 176 
Toronto Globe (weekly).......200.... 170 
How to Pro e Fruit......150.... 125 
History as ational Society. 1 60.... 195 
American Poultry Journal...2 25.... 150 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BgE JOURNAL fof 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. rr B. Size C. 


250 Labels............- $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 2.00 3.00~ 3.50 
1,000 Labeis.. se vccecccces 3.00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





Having a Few extra sets of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for the years 1887 
and 1888, we will supply both these years, 
and 1889 and 1890, for $3.00, until all are sold. 
Or we will send 1888, 1889 and 1890 for $2.50, 
all by mail, postage paid. These are very 
valuable, and those who have not yet read 





them should lose no time in securing them. 


We ait aieaaiae to all who subscribe now 
for 1890, to give them all the rest of the 
numbers of this year free—so the sooner 
they subscribe, the more they will get for 
their money. 

Now, in order to pay our friends to work 
for our JOURNALS, we have gotten up 
special editions of Mr. Doolittle’s * Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,” (with Appendix), and Dr. 
Miller’s “ Year Among the Bees,’”’ bound 
with nice paper covers, and will presenta 
copy of either book to any one who will 
send us two mew subscribers for eiiher of 
our JOURNALS (the BEE JOURNAL, weekly, 
or the HomME JouRNAL, monthly). 


These editions are not for sale, but are 
gotten up specially for premiums for getting 
new subscribers. They are nicely printed, 
and will be sent free of postage, as pay for 
work to be done for our JOURNALS. Clubs 
need not be located at one post-office, and 
may contain one “ Bee Journal” and one 
“Home Journal” to the same or different 
addresses ; or both may be for either Jour- 
NAL, aS may be desired. Dickens or 
Waverley may be obtained for each sub- 
scriber in this club as offered on the last 
page of this JouRNAL. 





A Handsome Present.—As the 
convention season is now on hand, we will 
make every subscriber this good offer: Go 
and calion your neighbor who keeps bees 
and ought to take the Ber JourRNAL. Get 
his subscription and one dollar fora year ; 
send it to us, and we will present you a copy 
of the Convention Hand-Book, by mail, post- 
paid, for your trouble. Here is a grand 
chance for all toget a valuable book without 
costing them a cent ! 


Every Hand-Book contains a simple Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for Loca! Bee-Conventions ; Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for a Local Society ; 
Programme for a Convention, with subjects 
for discussion. They sell at 50 cents each, 
and are nicely bound in cloth covers. 
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New Posters for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, printed in two colors, have just 
been printed, and will be sent free to all 
who can use them. They are very hand- 
some, and will “set off” an exhibit at 
Fairs. It will tell Bee-Keepers how to 
subscribe, for “Subscriptions Received 
Here” is quite prominent at the bottom. 


We will also send sample copies of the 
BEE JOURNAL, for use at Fairs, if notified 
a week or ten days in advance where to 
send them. 





Prang’s National Flower is the title of a 
beautiful pamphlet which contains two colored 


| plates of the two most popular candidates for 


selection as the National Flower of America. 


It also has two poems, and a postal card 
addressed to Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, 
Mass., with a vote to be filled up for the 


selection of a National flower. The pamphlet 
costs 25 cents, and can be obtained at this 





office. 
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Hioney and Heesrvax Market. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—White clover and linden 1-lbs., fancy, 
14@15¢.; good, 13@14c.; dark, 12c ; the same in 2-lbs., 
13@'4c.; dark, i2c. Extracted, white, 8c.; dark. 7c. 
Demand is good. Sales large for this timeof year. 
Sep. 27. HAMBLIN & BEARKSS, 514 Walnut St. 


PHILADELPBIA. 


HONEY.—That in the comb is now arriving and 
the demand is increasing accordingly. he outlook 
is still favorable for good prices for fancy honey.— 
We quote fancy honey in neat crates as follows: 1- 
Ibs., white, 17@18c.; 2-ibs., 14@15c.; buckwheat 1-!bs. 
12@13¢.; 2-lbs., 10@1lic. Off grades of all kinds gen- 
erally 1 to 2 cts. less. Extracted, white clover, B.S 
orange blossom, 7}6@&c.; off grades, per gal., 60@70c 

BEESW AX.—239@24}¢c. 


Sep.5. WALKER & MCCORD, 32 & 34 8. Water St. 


DENVER. 


HONEY.—We quote : In one-lb. sections, 16@18c.; 
off colors, 14@16c. Extracted, 7@8c. 

BE ESW AX.—20@25c. 
Sep. 20. J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 15th 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Extracted, white clover, basswood, or- 
ange blossom and California, 8c.; buckwheat, 6 cts.; 
common Southern, 65@7vc. per gallon. Demand is 
good. Comb honey, fancy white 1-lbs., 16c.; 2-lbs., 
j4c. Fair 1-lbs., l4c.; 2-lbs.,11@12c. Buckwheat, 1- 
Ibs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs., 19@iic. Demand very good for 
fancy white 1-ibs.. and buckwheat 1-lbs. 

BEESW AX.—22c. 

Oct. 2. ¥. G. SYROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water 8&t. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y.—It is arriving freely and we note some 
little accumulation, but all will be wanted later on. 
White clover t-lbs., according to style of package 
and appearance, 13@15c. Vark 1-lbs., 1O@11c.; 2-1bs., 
8@9c. Extracted is in light demand. values ranging 
from 6@8c., depending upon the style of package, 
quality, ete. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 


Sep. 21. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 
CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—It is selling slowly yet, but with colder 
weather we look for more active trade. Market is 


well supplied with honey, it being in many hands. 
In lots it car.not be sold at Over 13@14c., and in cases 
even less, if not in first-class condition. Extracted, 
6@8c.; white clover and basswood,in kegs and bar- 


rels, 7c. 
BEKSWAX,—250. R. A. BURNETT. 
161 South Water Bt. 


Sep. 10. 
8ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—We quote: Choice white clover comb, 
12@12‘ec.; fair, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@8c. Extracted, in 
barrels, 5@5%c.; in cans, 6@6}¢c. 

BEKSW AX.—24c. for prime. 

D.G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


Aug. 21. 
NEW YORE. 

HONBEY.—It is in good demand. We quote: Fan- 
cy white 1-lbs., 15@1i6c.; 2-Ibs., 13@14c. Fair white 
1-lbs., 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 11@12c. Buckwheat 1-lbs. 10@ 
lic.; 2-lbs., 94 elve. Extracted, basswood and clo- 
ver, 8c.: orange blossom, 8}¢c.; buckwheat, 6c,; Cal- 


ifornia, 74éc.; Southern, 72\¢c. per gallon. 
ILDKETH BRus. & SEGELKEN, 
Oct. 11. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—It is moving fairly well at 16@17c., with 
occasionally an extra fancy lot at 18c. Some large 
retailers secured quite a quantity of white, averag- 
ing about 13@14 ounces to the comb, and are selling 
itat 15¢. per comb, tending to demoralize other re- 
tailers, as they want to compete, as the large retail- 
ers have filled their windows with the honey, and 
marked it very prominently. T'wo-lb. combs are a 
little scarce. at 16@17c. Extracted, 8@9c. 

BEESWAX.—None on hand. 

Oct.10. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—There is a quiet but steady de.::and for 
choice white comb. at 15@16c. dark is s’ow sale at 
10@i2c. Demand from manufacturers is fair for ex- 
tracted honey, and it is good for best qualities for 
tables use. 

BEHKSW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Oct. 12. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Ceniral Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONE Y.—Receipts are very light. and demand is 
increasing. We eng White 1-lbs. 13@14c.; dark, 
10@12c.; white 2-lbs. 12@13c.; dark. 10@12c. Extrac- 
ted, white, 7@8c.: dark, 6c. 

BEESW AX.—None in market. 

Oct. 12. CLEMONS, CLUON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—New crop is coming in and of very fine 
quality. Demand is fair and values easy. Choice 
white i-lbs., 14@15c.; 2nd quality 1-lbs., 12%@l4c.; 
old 1-Ibs., 10@12c. Extracted, white, in tins and 
pails, 8@8%¢c.; in barrels and kegs, 7@8c. 

BEERSW AX.—22@25c 


Sep. 5. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


Convention Notices. 





¢2” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are uested to appoint del 
egates to the convention. ull particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 


al Report bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the Secretary.—R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec., Romney, 
Ont., Canada. 


t#” The Union Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet in 
Mount Sterling, Brown Co., Ills.,on Oct. 23 and 24, 
1x8y. The prospects are very flattering fora grand 
time, and all who are interested in bees or honey 
are cordially invited to attend. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sce. 


¢@ The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 

tion will hold its annual meeting in the Supervisors’ 

m of the Court House, at Rockford, Ills., on 
Dec. 16 and 17, 1889. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 
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Advertisements. 
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HONEY 


Wwe are now ready to receive shipments of 
HONEY, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Let us hear from you, as we 
can render prompt returns at the top market 
values. Reference on file with the American 
Bee Journal. Ss. T. FISH & CO., 
39A10t 189 So. Water St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 


P. 8.—8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


WE will allow a heavy discount on the 
Orders received this Fall and Winter. 
Eetimates furnished, and correspondence gs0- 
licited. New Price-List ready Dec. Ist, 
A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
40Etf STERLING, Whiteside Co., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THe 


BEE-KEEPERS REVIEW 


A 50-CENT MONTHLY that gives the 

cream of Apicultural Literature; points 
out errors and fallacious ideas; and it gives, 
each month, the views of leading bee-keepers 
upon some special topic. Three Samples 
Free. 











W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf 613 Wood St., FLINT, MICHIGAN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


FOR SALE. 
WE have a Large Quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY For 
Sale, in kegs holding about 200 pounds each, 
which we will deliver on board the cars at 8 
Cents per pound. Orders are solicited. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
623 & 925 West Madison-Street. - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- | 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


No. 1, $2.00.. 
No. 4, 


—= 


.No. 2, $1.75 ...No. 3, $1°50. 
1.25...No. 5, 1.00.. -.No.6, -65. 


Knife, $1.15. 
On receipt of the above price, 


AND 
will be sent postpaid. Descriptive Circulars 
will be sent on receipt of request card. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON SMOKERS are 
staple tools, and have been used Ten Vears 
without complaint, and are the only stove- 
wood, clear-smoke Bee-Smokers. No giving 
out. No fussing. No going out. No vexation. 

Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
32Atf ABRONIA, Allegan Co., MICH. 


RERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS, 


Te know the Causes of Things is the 
key to Success in any Industry. If you 
wish to succeed in the Bee-Business, you 
must read and become acquainted with the 
most Successful Methods of Bee-Management 
and Honey-Production. 


LANGSTROTHS WORK, 


REVISED BY DADANT, 


Contains the result of practical experience 
with Bees. It gives the Physiology of the 
Bee, .with numerous Quotations from the 
latest Scientific Writers, the Description of 
the best Hives, Directions for the Proper 
Management and Handling of Bees ; the most 
Practical Methods of Queen-Rearing, 
Swarming (Natural and Artificial), with con- 
trolling methods ; instructions on Establish- 
ing Apiaries, Transferring, Shipping, Mailing, 
Feeding, Wintering ; the best methods of pro- 
ducing Comb and Extracted Honey, the 
Handling an Harvesting of Honey, the Mak- 
ing of Comb Foundation, &c., &c. 

The instructions for the Rendering of 
Beeswax are alone worth the price of the 
Book, to many bee-keepers who waste a part 
of their Wax in Kendering it. 

This Book, “the most complete ever pub- 
lished,” is shortly to be published in the 
French, Italian and German Langu by 
Practical European Apiarists. It is highly 
recommended by all publishers of Bee-Liter- 
ature in the Ol4 World as weil as in the New. 

Cloth Binding, 550 Pages, 199 En v- 
ings, 19 Full-Page Plates. Gilt front and back. 
This book is an Ornament to any Library. 

Price: By Express, $1.85. By Mail, pre- 
paid, $2.00. Special prices to Dealers who 
wish to advertise it in their Circulars. 

We also offer for Sale, 


40,000 Lbs. of ‘Honey 


of our Crop of 1889 ; 


25 Tons of Comb Foundation 


Smokers, Bee-Veils of Imported Material, &c. 
Send for Circular. Address, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILLS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


UsemertsP QUEENS, 65 cents.—10 for 
$6.00. Select Tested, $1.50. One and 2 
cent Stamps taken when Money Orders can- 
not be had. Make Money Orders payable at 
Nicholasville. Can send by Return Mail. 


July 1st, 1889. J.T. WILSON, 


LITTLE HICKMAN, Jessamine Co., KY 
28 A2t— 30Etf 
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Send 75 Gents Yearkmone’ the Beos;”— 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, ’ 


DE. O. 0. PanGd, ILI. 
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